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hinterland, to whose mainly Muslim culture she was distinctly
antipathetic; and once committed, not only were the interests of
French concessionaires and officials and the upholding of French
prestige obstacles to the handing-over of authority, but she could
not lightly contemplate relinquishing her hold in the face of grow-
ing Arab nationalism without stimulating the demands of the
Arab nationalists and supporters of pan-Islam in those North
African dependencies which were so much more essential to her.
Consequently, even after the collapse of metropolitan France in
1940, her representatives clung on to her Levantine sphere of
influence with a desperation that was probably a direct conse-
quence of their inner awareness of their lack of effective power
and ability to attain France's ends by means less crude than force;
until at length the fait accompli of 1945 compelled Frenchmen
reluctantly to abandon much that might have been saved by greater
readiness to compromise even as late as the previous year.
It is significant that the only period, in which the British have
imagined that their culture might be transmitted to others merely
I by a process of intellectual education, was when the utilitarian
JVIacaulay was planning to educate the elite of India along exclu-
sively British lines.    Since that time, however, Englishmen in
close contact with peoples of alien culture have become aware
that a culture is deeply rooted in inherited emotions which it is
both difficult and dangerous to try to uproot.  The more under-
standing British official, in India or in the colonies, has acquired
< an understanding of, and a respect for, the culture of those among
",whom he is living, to a degree that seenis much less common in
the French colonies. The French insistence on their own language
| as the almost exclusive medium of instruction has no counterpart
I in British colonial practice.   The Englishman, with his physical
concept of 'race', does not, like the Frenchman with his irtteK
lectual concept of civilisation, imagine that other races can be
educated into becoming British or French,1   While the British
colonial administrations have been accused of Jaking top little
interest in education, the French have certainly been too much
concerned with assimilation.  When the dependent "peoples'have
! shown themselves self-centred, alien, and hostile to this process,
\ the French have been indignant, if not revengeful; but the British,
1 Though when uprooted from their traditional homes and shipped across
the Atlantic they have become Americans.